Oxford and its Story

looked out of the window, and shouting, " War, war.
Slay the Welsh dogs and their whelps." Halls were
broken open, and the goods of Welsh scholars who
lodged there were plundered. The Welshmen re-
taliated, and the University only obtained peace, when,
on the outbreak of Owen Glengower's rebellion, the
Welsh scholars returned to Wales.

The effect of the lawlessness of these mediaeval
students upon the history of the University was con-
siderable. It is reflected in. the statute book. It Game
to be recognised that their riotous behaviour was not
only scandalous but also a veritable danger, which
threatened the very existence of Oxford as a seat of
learning. Politically, too, their behaviour was in-
tolerable. Each outbreak, therefore, and each revela-
tion of the licence of unattached students, who were
credited with the chief share in these brawls, were
arguments in favour of the college system inaugurated
by the founder of Merton College.

As early as 1250 it had been found necessary to
provide that every scholar should have his own master,
on whose roll his name should be entered, and from
whom he should hear at least one lecture daily. And
in 1420 Henry V. issued some ordinances for aca-
demical reform, with the object of tightening the bonds
of discipline. They were reduced to a statute of the
University immediately. Fines were imposed for
threats of personal violence, carrying weapons, pushing
with the shoulder or striking with the fist, striking
with a stone or club, striking with a knife, dagger,
sword-axe or other warlike weapon, earning bows
and arrows, gathering armed men, and resisting the
execution of justice, especially by night.

All scholars and scholars' servants, it was enacted,
were, on first coming to Oxford, to take the oath for
keeping the peace, which had hitherto been taken by
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